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of the American Peace Society, about eight hundred are 
almost entirely inactive in the peace work, so far as can 
be discerned. If each member would this year add three 
new subscribers to our list, this would add $6,600 to our 
treasury; subtracting the sum refunded in the form of 
the Advocate of Peace, it would enable us to put a 
sagacious, experienced agent at work to solicit funds for 
the general work. Such a man as we have in mind, 
who would readily transfer his services from a similar 
field to ours, covered his own expenses the first year and 
subsequently added many tens of thousands to the insti- 
tution for which he is soliciting. There is no reason 
why our honored society, the oldest in the world, and 
with a long record of achievement, should not command 
the respect of generous men and receive the like large 
sums given to the societies for the protection of our 
four-footed friends. Let our eight hundred passive 
members give if they can ; if they cannot give, let them 
spread abroad knowledge of the needs of the work and 
ask others to remember us in their wills. Especially is 
this suggestion offered to lawyers, who are frequently 
appealed to to suggest worthy causes to those who are 
making their wills. But if one can do neither of these 
things, let him at least exert himself enough to ask others 
to join the Society ; and let the New Year of 1909 place 
us where we should be placed, with a membership of at 
least 4,400, and an income that will enable us to act as 
if the whole membership of the Society were virile 
and red-blooded and realized how terrible are the devils 
of sophistry and ignorance which we have to fight. 

■ m ^ » ■ 

President Roosevelt's Judgment of the 
Work of the Hague Conference. 

In his recent message to Congress, President Roose- 
velt admirably summed up the results of the Hague 
Conference as follows: 

The Second International Peace Conference was con- 
vened at The Hague on the 15th of June last, and re- 
mained in session until the 18th of October. For the 
first time the representatives of practically all the civilized 
countries of the world united in a temperate and kindly 
discussion of the methods by which the causes of war 
might be narrowed and its injurious effects reduced. 

Although the agreements reached in the Conference 
did not in any direction go to the length hoped for by 
the more sanguine, yet in many directions important 
steps were taken, and upon every subject on the pro- 
gram there was such full and considerate discussion as 
to justify the belief that substantial progress has been 
made toward further agreements in the future. Thirteen 
conventions were agreed upon embodying the definite 
conclusions which had been reached, and resolutions 
were adopted marking the progress made in matters 
upon which agreement was not yet sufficiently complete 
to make conventions practicable. 

The delegates of the United States were instructed 
to favor an agreement for obligatory arbitration, the 
establishment of a permanent court of arbitration to pro- 
ceed judicially in the hearing and decision of inter- 
national causes, the prohibition of force for the collection 
of contract debts alleged to be due from governments to 
citizens of other countries until after arbitration as to the 
justice and amount of the debt and the time and manner 



of payment, the immunity of private property at sea, the 
better definition of the rights of neutrals, and, in case 
any measure to that end should be introduced, the lim- 
itation of armaments. 

In the field of peaceful disposal of international dif- 
ferences several important advances were made. First, 
as to obligatory arbitration. Although the Conference 
failed to secure a unanimous agreement upon the details 
of a convention of obligatory arbitration, it did resolve 
as follows : 

" It is unanimous : first, in accepting the principle 
of obligatory arbitration ; second, in declaring that cer- 
tain differences, and notably those relating to the inter- 
pretation and application of international conventional 
stipulations, are susceptible of being submitted to obliga- 
tory arbitration without any restriction." 

In view of the fact that, as a result of the discussion, 
the vote upon the definite treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion, which was proposed, stood thirty-two in favor to 
nine against the adoption of the treaty, there can be 
little doubt that the great majority of the countries of 
the world have reached a point where they are now 
ready to apply practically the principles thus unani- 
mously agreed upon by the Conference. 

The second advance, and a very great one, is the 
agreement which relates to the use of force for the col- 
lection of contract debts. Your attention is invited to 
the paragraphs upon this subject in my message of 
December, 1906, and to the resolution of the third 
American conference at Rio in the summer of 1906. 
The convention upon this subject adopted by the Con- 
ference substantially as proposed by the American dele- 
gates is as follows : [For the text of this convention, see 
page 8.] 

Such a provision would have prevented much injustice 
and extortion in the past, and I cannot doubt that its 
effect in the future will be most salutary. 

A third advance has been made in amending and per- 
fecting the convention of 1899 for the voluntary set- 
tlement of international disputes, and particularly the 
extension of those parts of that convention which relate 
to commissions of inquiry. The existence of those pro- 
visions enabled the governments of Great Britain and 
Russia to avoid war, notwithstanding great public excite- 
ment, at the time of the Dogger Bank incident, and the 
new convention agreed upon by the Conference gives 
practical effect to the experience gained in that inquiry. 

Substantial progress was also made toward the creation 
of a permanent judicial tribunal for the determination of 
international causes. There was very full discussion of 
the proposal for such a court and a general agreement 
was finally reached in favor of its creation. The Con- 
ference recommended to the signatory powers the adop- 
tion of a draft upon which it agreed for the organization 
of the court, leaving to be determined only the method 
by which the judges should be selected. This remaining 
unsettled question is plainly one which time and good 
temper will solve. 

A further agreement of the first importance was that 
for the creation of an international prize court- The 
constitution, organization and procedure of such a 
tribunal were provided for in detail. Any one who 
recalls the injustices under which this country suffered 
as a neutral power during the early part of the last 
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century cannot fail to see in this provision for an inter- 
national prize court the great advance which the world 
is making toward the substitution of the rule of reason 
and justice in place of simple force. 

Not only will the international prize court be the 
means of protecting the interest of neutrals, but it is in 
itself a step toward the creation of the more general 
court for the hearing of international controversies to 
which reference has just been made. The organization 
and action of such a prize court cannot fail to accustom 
the different countries to the submission of international 
questions to the decision of an international tribunal, and 
we may confidently expect the results of such submission 
to bring about a general agreement upon the enlarge- 
ment of the practice. 

Numerous provisions were adopted for reducing the 
evil effects of war and for defining the rights and duties 
of neutrals. The Conference also provided for the hold- 
ing of a third conference within a period similar to that 
which elapsed between the first and second conferences. 

The delegates of the United States worthily repre- 
sented the spirit of the American people, and maintained 
with fidelity and ability the policy of our government 
upon all the great questions discussed in the Conference. 

The report of the delegation, together with authenti- 
cated copies of the conventions signed, when received, 
will be laid before the Senate for its consideration. 

When we remember how difficult it is for one of our 
own legislative bodies, composed of citizens of the same 
country, speaking the same language, living under the 
same laws, and having the same customs, to reach an 
agreement, or even to secure a majority upon any diffi- 
cult and important subject which is proposed for legis- 
lation, it becomes plain that the representatives of 
forty-five different countries, speaking many different 
languages, accustomed to different methods of procedure, 
with widely diverse interests, who discussed so many 
different subjects and reached agreements upon so many, 
are entitled to grateful appreciation for the wisdom, 
patience and moderation with which they have dis- 
charged their duty. 

The example of this temperate discussion, and the 
agreements and the efforts to agree among representa- 
tives of all the nations of the earth, acting with universal 
recognition of the supreme obligation to promote peace, 
cannot fail to be a powerful influence for good in future 
international relations. 



The President's Naval Policy. 

BY CHARLES P. DOLE. 

A letter to " The Outlook." 
In your interesting article of October 12 on the Roose- 
velt Policy you genially challenge your readers to say 
what item of the great program they would be willing to 
eliminate. While glad to go a good way with you in 
your admiration of the President, for example, in his 
defense of the public lands, I trust I am only one of 
many readers who distinctly deprecate the proposed in- 
crease of the navy. We have hardly had time to draw 
our breath after the enormous naval appropriation of 
the last session of Congress — a figure that puts all our 
boasted benevolences for the welfare of man to shame — 
before we are promptly asked to face the supposed need 



of new and greater expenditures for battle-ships. It is 
the old cry, " Give, give." 

We know well how the imagination is touched by the 
splendor of the colossal new ships. It is because we feel 
the boyish fascination that sea-power easily exercises 
over the minds of those whose fathers have sailed the 
ocean that we all the more clearly see the subtle charac- 
ter of the peril of carrying about an increasing supply 
of enormous explosives wherever we go among the 
nations. 

We do not doubt that Mr. Roosevelt honestly per- 
suades himself that a nation prevents war by going 
heavily armed. But we know that this is not the way 
by which individuals avoid quarrels. There is no man 
so safe as he who neither wishes nor expects to fight 
his neighbors. We believe that human nature is the 
same in individuals and in nations. In either case you 
can readily form a habit to treat others with suspicion 
and to depend on force for protection against expected 
assaults ; or, again, you can form a habit (a rather more 
human habit than the other) of expecting other men to 
treat you with decency and of depending upon each 
other's justice and sense of fair play. We believe that 
no nation was ever so well placed as the United States 
for fostering the habits of civilization and putting aside 
the attitude of the barbarian. We have actually estab- 
lished this habit and attitude among forty-five States 
and ninety millions of people. Is not the new insistence 
upon a navy and the policy of suspicion and readiness 
for war a sort of " recrudescence of barbarism " ? 

Moreover, it is the fact of the existence of a powerful 
fighting force which provokes the utterances of those 
very journals which you rebuke for their fiery incite- 
ment to a war with Japan. Neither Japan nor any other 
nation, as you say, wishes to fight with the United 
States. No people hates our people. But it is impossible 
to have tremendous fighting machines on hand and not 
to be conscious of them. We cannot have them and 
fifty thousand officers and men all ready to use them, 
and keep them at wharves and in dry-docks. They call 
to be used, at least sent on voyages and manceuvered for 
fighting practice. The newspapers must find something 
to say about them, and must exercise imagination and 
ingenuity upon their real and fancied movements. You 
show very clearly how provocative this is to all the peo- 
ples who read newspapers over the world. But you can- 
not have war-ships and not have war talk. And war 
talk, indulged in by millions of however innocent people, 
goes to produce the mob-temper, ready to catch fire and 
fight. 

What will happen to us, it may be asked, if we cease 
to maintain a powerful navy? This seems like the ques- 
tion often asked when men are reminded of the Golden 
Rule — Shall we not starve if we keep it? Happily, 
there are men who no more think of violating the Golden 
Rule than of breaking the rules of ordinary courtesy. 
So far from being in any serious danger of starving, they 
are generally able to help others not to starve. 

The truth is that a government with a big navy, in 
the case of any slight issue, like the Venezuela episode 
in the Cleveland administration, or the recent flurry in 
San Francisco over Japanese students in the public 
schools, is tempted at once to think of its ships. But the 
nation with a little navy, or no navy at all, must do what 



